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METHOD AND DISCIPLINE IN EDUCATING CHILDREN 


It is written, that “God made man in his own image.” Common 
observation shows us that he made no two alike on the face of the 
whole earth. In view of the first truth, we approach our work witha 
solemn sense of its dignity and importance. Out of the second springs 
the first maxim of school organization: the individual is the basis 














from which the school is to be wrought; it is false in theory and 
wrong in practice to attempt to fit che individual to the school. 
Our problem is,—what shall we do with the individual boy, and 
how shall we do it? 


This problem involves four elements—the workman, the material 
with which he builds, the plan of his work, and the slructure to be 
completed. The first and last, the teacher and the character he is to 
form, are known quantities. The second and third—the child, and 
how to educate him, are unknown variables, reciprocally proportional 
(the variations of one can be calculated, provided we know those of 
the other,) but rule or limit for the variations themselves no calculus 
of variations can find. ‘To discover and apply the conditions of these 
is, however, absolutely necessary. The engineer who builds his bridge 
according to a predetermined plan, adhering thereto without noting 
in every particular the character of the material he has in hand, and 
guiding his work thereby, does more than prove himself unequal to 
his task: he wastes, he destroys the material he misapplies, perverts 
the plan, the requirements of which he fails to comprehend. The 
architect of ruin, he completes a structure the strength of whose 
girders is the accuracy of their form, the power of whose supports 
is the regularity of their arrangement. Riveted with false theory, 
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and clamped with mal-practice, to say nothing of worse features, 
there needs but the time of trial to make it prove utterly unequal to 
the precious freight of life it is so accurately planned to bear. Ac- 
cordingly we make no attempt to sketch a system for uniform appli- 
cation. Both theory and experience teach us that there is nobler 
work to do, a higher problem to solve. 

To educate a child is to discover and to develop mental and moral 
eapacities, to beget, to strengthen, and direct the power and desire to 
acquire and to use information, and withal to nourish and bring to 
vigorous growth the seeds of good to be found in every character; te 
teach him what we may, ever remembering with Lord Bacon, that “all 
knowledge must be limited by religion, and referred to use and action. 

Every step of our progress must be decided by careful study of 
the characters in embryo with which we have to deal. Character be- 
trays itself in the cradle of the infant. As to questions of self-will 
and faith, it is determined for good or evil within the years of infancy. 
Mental peculiarities exhibit themselves almost as soon. Curiosity, 
ksenness of ebservation, imitation, and memory, are the powers firat 
in action—of course with infinite differences of degree and widely 
varying proportion. It is our business carefully and prayerfully to 
study the child’s character, well knowing that if we fail to study 
his, he will not fail to study onrs, and perchance adopt it. This 
must be done from the first dawn of childish perception. From the 
very beginning we need to be patient and firm, that self-will may be 
kept in check, honest and true, that faith may be planted in infancy, 
which transferred in age, as God commands, shall realize rewards 
that will never pass away. 

The powers of mind must be met upon the threshold, and fed with 
proper food. The parent or teacher lacks the pre-requisites for his 
position, who fails to observe the dawn of these powers, to mark their 
degree, to note the predominance of one over the other. If he fail to see 
these things, or seeing, fail to find them fit opportunities for action, 
they will not therefore be idle. Children study persons first, and then 
things. The boy’s disposition to sit, stand, walk, and talk in exact 
imitation of his father, means that in his own person, or in some 
other way, his parent must furnish him a suitable example. If he 
does not, the child will form himself upon the model furnished by the 
marked characters among the older boys with whom he associates. 
‘This agrees with every man’s obsefyation. It is not always certain 
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that a parent can furnish the best model in his own person. (It is vain 
te hope to inspire manly aspirations in our children unless we culti- 
vate them in ourselves.) For this, as a first reason, the child should 
learn to read as soon as the desire shows itself. 1f he manifests no de- 
sire to learn, take advantage of the story-loving propensities that 
spring from curiosity; tell him such stories as will give him a com- 
pany of heroes to admire, and upon whom he may feed his childish as- 
pirations; show him that books are the store-heuses from which such 
histories are drawn, and he will desire to learn. At any rate you 
must persevere until he does. Let him learn then, and not till then. 
His reading, if well selected, will gratify his keenness of observa- 
tion, his propensity to study character, to make heroes and model him- 
self npon them. The test of a good story-book for a child, or adult 
either, is its development of character and the subordination of the 
events to that end. The interest must not be in the events them- 
selves. Selecting books for him by this test, he may, at a very early 
age, count his friends among the worthy of every age and station, 
znd of all time, from to-day, through the ages of the past. The bi- 
ographies of the good and the pure then, whether so styled or not, 
should supply all his carlier reading. You are forming his charac- 
ter. Select them with all care! The Book of Books is the great 
reservoir. ‘The example of all examples is the Perfect Man. 
Discipline is to be exercised in forbidding him to study—to asso- 
ciate in any way with bad characters, alive or dead. The positive 
love of things pure, lovely, and of good report—that must be excited 
and relied upon. The wonderful books that always bring a bad boy 
.to a bad end will as often excite his sympathy as his hate. Cicero 
declares that he “sowght to form his mind and soul by continually 
commending to himself the examples of the great and good.” It 
may be true that 
** Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen,” 
Not the less true is it that 
**Seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then emtrace.” 
Biographical studies for all ages cannot be too highly commended. 
“ There is a history in all men’s lives, 
The which obseryed, a man may prophesy 
With a sure aim of the main chance of things, 
Which in their seeds and weak beginnings lie entreasured.”’ 


Prompted still by curiosity, by the desire to take things to pieces, 
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next in order to the study of persons, and presently from love of va- 
riety, the child studies things. To satisfy this he must learn the 
names and something of the characters of all things that he sees. 
Then, as of persons, let him study things of the same sort that he does 
not see. His first interest is in animals, then in trees and flowers. 
To call simple things by hard names—Zoology and Botany in their 
simplest elements, are therefore the next subjects to put into his hands. 
Interest in the men, the animals, and plants of which he thus reads 
or hears, will extend itself or may readily be extended to the places 
where they have been orare. This should introduce him to the study 
of Geography. A well written work on this subject will gratify and 
profitably employ him at a very early age, and should therefore fol- 
low and accompany those we have mentioned. Having learned to 
some extent how to wander through the world, and knowing some- 
thing of the names and natures of the people and things he will 
meet with in his own and other lands, he is ready to be interested 
in the events that have befallen there, dimly to recognize and ap- 
preciate the great laws that govern men and things, and so let His- 
tory, that shows causes and consequences, the philosophy of life, be 
placed within his reach. 

The books thus given should be profusely illustrated. When it is 
possible the precise forms of the objects ought to be used. This 
should extend from figures of animals to plaster casts exhibiting the 
mountains, valleys, and rivers of the countries he is studying. In 
this connection a stereopticon may be employed with great advan- 
tage. With this view and to this extent object teaching is useful. 
Other varieties of it cannot be recommended. 

The teacher’s office during this period is, first, to select the books 
and aid the author in keeping up the interest of the young student. 
Second in order, but scarcely less important, he must use his utmost 
skill to train the pupil’s mind to study the subject and not the 
book. This he must do by inviting and aiding references to other 
books on the same subjects, and by all that he can draw from the 
stores of his own knowledge and observation. 

Meantime, in order to write letters, te equal others, or for some 
other reason, most children desire to learn to write. If not, the de- 
sire may be excited, and must, of course, be gratified. In order 
that the child may write accurately, he must now learn to spell. 
We assume that he has learned to read, taking words as words. 
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Step by step we have thus advanced through the earliest and there- 
fore most important, stages of our work. We have considered the 
steps as they ought to be taken, unguided and unencumbered by 
aught but nature’s indications, written for our learning in the indi- 
vidual child. The indications vary in character and degree. All of 
the work depends so entirely upon quick apprehension and apt sup- 
ply of the wants and capabilities of the child, that we cannot expect 
success if we are embarrassed by the conflicting claims of other chil- 
dren. The interest excited in very small classes, though a false 
stimulant, may nevertheless be needed; but the case will seldom or 
never arise that more than two or three children of this age in the 
same school shall be so nearly alike as to allow them to be taught 
together without injury to one or all. “Non semper idem floribus 
est honos.” For this and other reasons we must place young chil- 
dren in schools so small that the necessity for large classes cannot 
arise. I must not be understood as arguing against all classification. 
I believe that the grand successes in education have been achieved 
under the tutor system—one capable man giving all his powers to 
develop one boy aceording te the laws engraven on heart and mind 
by the God of nature. At,a certain stage in our school work, how- 
ever, classification is necessary, and though attended with great 
evils, possesses counterbalancing advantages. It is at least anevit- 
able. The position is that large classes form an absolute bar to the 
proper development of a cery young child. 

Within my recollection the literary taste and general information 
of the young men and maidens of Virginia, to say nothing of intel- 
lectual power, greatly exceeded what I observe to-day. The finest 
specimens of refined cultivation within my knowledge were of those 
who had their early training at the hands of their own mothers,— 
mothers who, knowing their children as only mothers can, and hav- 
ing the skilland cultivation to feed their budding faculties with 
suitable food, had also the time to devote to this high duty. Now, 
O, tempore! O, mores! the ‘hers of Virginia do the housewor* 
with their own hands; forge..ing, perhaps, that if an alien must do 
either work, it should not be the higher,—they labor to feed the 
bodies of thei children, and, for lack of time, see soul and mind 
either starved, or warped, dwarfed, and perverted by “things rank 
and gross in nature,” forced down secundem artem. 

The necessities of child life are no; changed. What must we do ? 
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(know but one remedy. If the little one cannot take these early les- 
sons from its own mother, as I reverently believe that God intended, 
tet it be taught by some other mother—at any rate, by a woman. 
There are left in Old Virginia hundreds of noble women (the gift of 
(od) whose fitness for the work I have just described approaches 
nearest to that of the mothers themselves. The state ought to be 
dotted over with schools of eight or ten little ehildren taught by 
these Virginia women, whose sympathy. will perceive, whose skill: 
will measure, whose taste and cultivation will fitly supply the capaci-. 
ties of the charge that is laid upon us. The best, the only true pre- 
paratory work I have yet seen has been done in this. way. 

Our method thus far has involved but little of constraint. For 
all this period I have but one rule to prescribe:. The child must do 
whatever he once undertakes. 

With this view we must be careful not to-feed too high, not to give 
enough to produce a surfeit. ‘This is the weariness known to the 
ceaseless activity of a well-managed scholar of this early age. Give 
but little at a time, and change the diet, or give entire abstinence at 
the first symptom of disgust. Let us remember that the teacher 
needs his best powers during all this important time. He is laying 
the foundations of mental and moral character. Let him sow good 
seed in his field. The spring is but a moment. The summer, but 
a day. The reapers are the angels. The harvest-home is to be sung 
around the throne in heaven. 

We have now reached a point when an average boy will be ten 
years of age. I have known a boy of that age who had thus been led 
to acquire and retain a better store of information than most boys 
cf cighteen. Better than that, his powers had been strengthened, had 
cotten by well-guided practice, the fibre and elasticity required to 
form a sub-structure for the development of reason and powers of 
later birth, to play their own indispensable part in furnishing to 
these powers the facts and relations, without which they can only 
beat the air. This is not mere theory. How often have we seen a 
boy fail to solve a simple question in “ Practical Arithmetic,” because 
his untrained observation failed to see the facts upon which to found 
the single step of simple reasoning the solution required. 

Hungry, abstract thinking, well illustrated by the earlier work in 
Arithmetic, and scarcely less by some of the beautiful athletics of the 
higher mathematics, is not necessarily distasteful to a child; it is. 
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often agreeable, but it is an unnatural exercise of his mind. He 
ought not to be called upon for such exercise until his faculties have 
acquired a certain degree of strength. It is well known that our bones 
have at first but little consistency; they ossify at different periods, 
the entire frame not attaining its full firmness before the age of ma- 
turity. A high medical authority assures us that the average brain 
betrays the first tendency to mature at the ageoften. ‘The sands of 
the seashore seem exactly alike, grain to grain. Under the micro- 
scope, they betray varieties as great as the mountains and hills that 
diversify and beautify the surface of the earth. No observant man 
will attempt to prescribe by reeurring birthdays any absolute rule as 
to when a child shall begin a particular study ; but our observation 
ia, that between the ages of eight and ten, generally nearer the lat- 
ter, only after marked results have been obtained from the work 
we have described, should occur the child’s first introduction to 
Arithmetic. The door of entrance to mathematics should be like 
Milton’s “sweetly tuneful: gates on golden hinges turning.” In 
mercy to yourself and the child, spend your strength and skill in 
exciting the desire to “know figures” before the study of them be- 
gins. Time is now the least important consideration. Take as 
much as may be necessary. Our business is to gratify existing de- 
sires, and to implant those that are lacking. Give any skilled teacher 
a boy of ten, who has just learned his multiplication table, and has 
been brought to this point upon the system I have imperfectly 
described by some cultivated woman of quick sympathies and 
keen eye for character, and they will pursue, overtake, and pass at a 
bound the unfortunate who, beginning at five or six with the spell- 
ing book, arithmetic, and English grammar, could spell unmean-. 
ing syllables, repeat the lists of prepositions and disjunctive con- 
junctions, and cipher in long division, while our boy was said to be 
just reading—who, walking the while in clogs and stilts, deprived of 
all free action, has, moreover, been restrained or overstrained by 
having to keep touch and time with a dozen others as unfortunate 
as himself. 

The inborn senses, the framework of the mind, having been judi- 
ciously developed, its muscular powers begin a healthy growth. A 
certain growth they will have, except in those who are naturally or 
artificially diseased. If the plant has not been twisted or unwisely 
pruned, the new shoots will be straight and vigorous. Now, too, as 
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a rule, the indwelling spirit of the child needs a stronger hand upon 
the rein. ‘The time has arrived when he comes up to larger schools, 
when new motives must act upon him, when there is danger too 
from the new purposes which may inspire him. Still we proceed 
upon the theory that we work the school out of the individual, and 
do not—aye, dare not attempt to fit the individual to the school. 

When a boy first comes into your school room, your business is 
not to find out what he knows, and put him to work. The question 
of discipline takes precedence. The first step is to establish your own 
influence over him. A distinguished Virginian was in the habit of 
saying, “The world is a looking glass, and, as you approach with 
smile or frown, it smiles or frowns in return.” The philosophy of 
our first step is here involved. A naturally brusque, rude man may 
do to stand at a desk and read the lecture of a Dutch professor, but 
until the time shall come, when (to paraphrase a little) the bear and 
the kid shall feed together, he must not undertake to teach school. 
The work begins with the first salutation,—goes on as he sits at his 
seat and watches every change in your countenance,—is generally 
finished when you have called him up and taken your notes as to 
what he can do. This is serious work. Dr. Arnold declares that 
“the first, second, and third duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid of 
unpromising subjects.” The boy who does not respond to the kindly 
treatment I suggest falls under this rule. Whother he responds or 
not will appear in a short time. If he fails, let him be removed, and 
let it be done at onee. Levelling down is the rule of association, if 
there be any levelling at all. 

Emphatically, the first formal step after the assemblage of the school 
is to offer to God the fruits of allour work. The next is the exami- 
nation and classification of the scholars. They must be examined 
one at a time, and by oral, viva voee work. In no other way can we 
solve the many questions upun which our estimate of a boy depends. 
As for instance, whether has been in the habit of looking upon a 
teacher with confidence as a friend, or as a person born to persecute 
him; whether he has studied with interest, or as a task; whether 
the knowledge he possesses has been sought out by curiosity, taken 
up by observation an attention, retained by memory, and digested 
iby familiar talk and renewed association, or, forced down as with a 
gag, has been taken and held by memory alone without hope of as- 
similation. The simple fearlessness, quickness, and vivacious inter- 
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est of his answers in books or general talk, will display all these 
things, without knowing which I cannot tell what to do. 

A boy who has an eager, well aroused brain will generally express 
a desire to study certain things. Use your best efforts to find out 
why he wants to study them, and if it be from interest do not fail 
to gratify him. Other things he will prefer not to study. Ilis 
wishes in this regard are not of equal value as indications for your 
guidance. As to both he must understand at once that his parent 
and teacher settle all such questions. Dustaste often proceeds from 
weakness of the faculty the study most requires. This affords the 
strongest reason for taking it up. He must be encouraged to hope 
that it will not prove such a bugbear as he expects. If, under all 
the circumstances, the study be deemed advisable, he must simply 
yield his own will for his own improvement. 

The notes of advancement being taken, careful observation being 
made as to quickness, readiness, and good will, we proceed to slow 
and careful classification. The elements of classification are, first, 
approximate equality of power, and second, equality of advancement. 
Whatever power of organization a teacher possesses must be used to 
avoid classifying bright and dull boys together. The bright boy 
will not get the proper share of individual attention in class, but 
will be kept back and often disgusted. The dull boy, on the con- 
trary, is generally injured by loss of proper pride from disadvanta- 
geous comparison, and by yielding to the temptation to get a bright 
classmate to do all his work for him. I have seen far better effects 
from the fear a dull class will have of being passed by a bright 
one. In both cases, much is gained in time by avoiding the neces- 
sity for class instruction to one boy that would be useless to the rest. 
Equality of power, then, is the first element of classification. Dif- 
ference of advancement in such classes may seem a serious evil in 
the beginning, but if within reasonable limits it cures itself, and is 
far less to be dreaded than the other, which in my experience grows 
worse and worse from day to day. Equality of advancement is to 
be estimated, of course, but as the weaker force, and the line of the 
resultant gives direction to our work. 

Man’s judgment is not infallible. Therefore for the first two 
weeks of any session, I would regard the classification as experi- 
mental, and the stay of doubtful characters as an open question. 
The majority of the removals of a session ought to be within the 
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first month. The disorder, idleness, and general trouble of a school 
generally have their origin and their full development in a few in- 
corrigibles. Such boys should be recognized and dismissed at the 
very beginning.—Joun P. McGuire, in the Virginia Ed’l Journal. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 





THE TEACHER AND HIS CHURCH. 
BY D. J. WOOD. 


I sce in the press of the state several articles, discussing my article, 
“Opening a School,” which was in the September number of the 
TEACHER. Prof. Springer, of Red Cloud, echoes my sentiments 
exactly, should I have written in defense of my article. But im- 
portant as this subject is, I feel that the one that I have chosen 
as the subject of this article, should also be considered. by our 
patrons with honest, candid minds. As soon as a teacher has been 
engaged for a village school he becomes the object of conversation 
in all social gatherings, and questions like the following are asked : 
What kind of a man is he? Where is he from? Where was he edn- 
cated ? Is he a church member ? and if the answer to the last ques- 
tion be Yes, What church does he belong to? immediately follows. 
If he belongs to none they put him dowa as not worth quarreling 
over, and the matter is dropped; but should he be a church mem- 
ber, a strife is at once created, for each denomination will urge 
their claim upon him. He has been raised a Baptist, but always 
belonged to the Methodist, if any, and consequently joins the Metho- 
dist. The Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian are jealous, 
and all at once it appears to the members of these churches that 
the teacher has mistaken his calling; that the school room is ne 
place for him; in their opinion he would do better as a farmer. 
The Methodists do not judge him in this way. They think he is an 
excellent teacher. “Oh, if we could only keep him year after year, 
what a fine school we should have,” we should often hear them ejac- 
ulate. But let the same man be raised a Methodist, or of any other, 
and let him join the Presbyterian when he comes into the village, 
and the Methodists will join with the other two in crying him 
down, while the Presbyterians think he is just the right man for 
the place. 
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So itis. Let a teacher join any one of the four, and that one will 
eupport and stand by him; but the others then will do all they can 
to get him into trouble and have him removed at the end of the 
year. So if he would stay more than one year in a place, his church 
must have a majority over the united membership of the other 
churches. It has become so fully understood by teachers, that 
some will wait and find out which church is the most popular before 
joining any. He must do this if he expects to stay for more than 
one term of school. Consequently, each time he changes his loca- 
tion he must, in nine cases out of ten, change his church, for the 
popular church of one town may not be the popular one of the 
other. So your teacher has no home, no one whom he can call a 
brother in church belief. It seems as if the only thing for him to 
do was to join all churches, or none at all. Now, stop. Look here. 
Is not a teacher as good as any other person? Has he not a right 
to his preference? Can he not join the church of his choice and it 
be none of your business? Can you not treat him as a Christian 
brother, if he dees not belong to your church? Ought not all 
Christ’s followers to uphold him if he isa faithful Christian, whatever 
may be his faith and creed? Are not Christian teachers searce 
enough now without your trying te discourage those we have? 
Again, if he belongs to any church and earries any of his religion 
into the school room, then those who style themselves Liberals ep- 
pose him at once; so that the poor teacher has no rest from persecu- 
tions without and within. 

Let me say a few words as advice: Keep the church and school 
separate. Let the teacher do as he thinks best, and have his own 
way. You want yours. He never will get too much religion in 
the school room, for it never hurt any one; it never madea bey un- 
ruly, impolite, or unkind. Neither did it keep @ man from attain- 
ing @ high degree of culture. If the teacher is an earnest Chris- 
tian, your church will receive good from him, even though he may 
not belong to it. Honor the man who differs with you. Be a true 
brother to Christ’s followers wherever you find them. Many an 
excellent teacher has been refused a school for the second term be- 
cause he did not belong to the popular church. It is a shame to 
Christianity. 





Don’t hunt for fame—let fame hunt for you. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


The question has often been asked me, “ What is your method of 
echool government?” When I first began teaching, I read a great 
many books on school government, and being of a somewhat literary 
turn myself, I felt a desire to write a book of a similar nature. My 
everyday experience fanned the flame of that desire until it could no 
longer be resisted. 1 would write a book on school government. | 
would write a large book; larger than any I had read. This book 
should make me famous. My book should tell the teachers how t» 
do everything. I could see that each author had left some case un- 
touched. I would leave nothing. I would write a book, not sitting 
at home in my easy chair, far from the trials and toils of the schoo! 
room, but I would write from daily experience within the four 
equare walls of the pablic school. I began my book. -Day after 
day I added to its pages. ‘The slow lapse of six years found me still 
still writing, and before me lay a ponderous volume. 1 counted its 
pages. I was astonished at the magnitude of my own work. My 
book would be as large as Webster’s Unabridged, and yet all cases 
were not touched. I laid my manuscripts aside. I began to think. 
Could I abridge my work? I would try. I began again. For ten 
years I have been working at my abridgement. My book is now 
ready for the press. It 1s not so large as it was, not nearly so large. 
One can read it through in a very short time. In fact,a lady might 
well carry it in her thimble. It contains but few words and those 
are very easy to understand. I will read my book. There are but 
two pages. Upon the first page I read the word “Goyern;” upon 
the second page I read the word “ Yourself.” And now I shall have 
my book published, and when any teacher opens it and reads the two 
words “GOVERN YOURSELF,” he has all there is of theory of schook 
government, 





No Time To Unperstanp.—“ How is it, my dear,” inquired a 
echoolmistress of a little girl, “that you do not understand this 
simple thing?” “I do not know, indeed,” she answered, with a per- 
plexed look; “but I sometimes think I have so many things to learn 
that I have no time to understand.” 
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MY DOG-EARED BOOK. 


[ never fancied dog-eared beoks. There was one, however, I, 
learned to like, and even love. It was the Life of Washington— 
Headley’s large illustrated edition. I like a new book, neat and 
clean, but this was a dog-eared book when I first received it. I 
bought it of a farmer for two days’ work. When I had read it 
about half through I thought it worth three days’ work, and when I 
had completed it, I thought it worth as much as a new book to me: 
the new friendship I had made with it compensated for the absent 
cover and soiled leaves. I now love it as much as any good book I 
have read. A mother’s love is as dear for her deformed child as for 
any of the rest of her children; and the life that is so well traced 
in that book I am constrained to love. You love your parents, 
brothers, and sisters; but read the life of the Father of our Coun- 
try, and you will not only love, but you will reverence a man whom 
you never knew: who was a merry little child as each of us has 
been, who grew through youth and developed into manhood, just as 
we are doing now, passed into old age, and died nearly a century 
ago. He is dead, did [ say? That noble form (for he had a beau- 
tiful frame) is mouldered into dust, but Washington is not lead. 
No. His spirit lives above and his influence lives among men. 

Men, the world over, are debtors: We owe our Creator a conse- 
erated life; we owe our parents honor and love; we owe our breth- 
ren that warm affection which floys from heart to heart; we owe 
a debt to our ancestors who, through long ages of toil and peril, 
have brought us out of the darkness of heatkhenism into the gle- 
rious light of civilization. Surely our debt is great. Can we liq- 
uidate the claim? We can only do so by living just and true lives 
before God and man. If you have never read the life of George 
Washington, as a tribute to his memory do so at the first opportu- 
nity; and receive the well wishes of a boy with his dog-eared bosk. 

J. J. CAMPBELL. 





NoTHING is so contagious as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory 
of the tale of Orpheus; it moves stones, it charms brutes. Enthu- 
siasm is the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it—BuLWER. . 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

Still sits the school house by the road, a ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, the blackberry vines are running. 
Within, the master’s desk is seen, deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, the jack-knife’s carved initial. 
‘The charcoal frescoes on the wall; the door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, went storming out to playing! 
Long years ago a winter sun shone over it at setting, 
Lit up its western window-panes and low eaves’ icy fretting ; 
{t torched the golden, tangled curls, and brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed when all the school were leaving. 
For near her stood the little boy her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face where pride and shame were mingled. 
Pushizg with restless feet the snow to right and left, he lingered : 
As restlessly her tiny hands the blue-checked apron fingered, 
Ife saw her lift her eyes; he felt the soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the trembling of her voice, as if a fault confessing. 
“I’m sorry that 1 spelt the word; I hate to go above you, 
Because ”—the brown eyes lower fell—“ Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to the gray haired man that sweet child face is showing — 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave have forty years been growing. 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, how few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph in his loss, like her, because they love him. 





Dr. TounJeE is quoted as saying, “It is a noted fact that wher 
music is taught in the public schools the ribald songs disappear 
from the streets.” It is claimed, and properly, that “as a moral 
agent music has ever been the handmaster of civilization, and its 
grandest and most enduring tones have been poured forth in unison 
with the spirit of Christianity. 

Ir is one of the most beautiful compensations of this life that na 
man can sincerely try to help another without helping himself, 





EDITORIAL. 





In advocating the use of the word method of teaching children 
to read, at institutes an] elsewhere, we have often found teachers 
who have given this method a brief trial, and having proved unsuc- 
cessful with it, have gone back te the old alphabetic system and 
are strong in the belief that this is the only reasonaple way of teach- 
ing children to read. They do not stop to think that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect complete success at once with something they have 
never tried before, and do not yet in most cases thoroughly under- 
stand. They never think that the fault is not in the system, but in 
their way of applying it. We heard recently of a case where pupils 
who had sttendoll schvol several weeks, could noc yet read a sentence. 
They had been taught one or two isolated words each day, and had 
in that way acquired a considerable vocabulary. But they had no 
idea that they could read, and as they did not “even know their let- 
ters,” the parents were of course dissatisfied. All this is wrong. 
Words, properly taught, are “signs of ideas” to even children, but 
if a child is made to learn nothing but isolated words week in and 
week out, the task becomes little less monotonous and irksome than 
drumming over ABC’s and a d, ab’s. It is the chief advantage of 
the word method that it furnishes mental food to the child from 
the first. Tie begins to rcad in whole sentences at once. The sen- 
tences are full of meaning to him. Thought and imagination are 
stimulated, he is proud of his success, and eager to learn more. When 
he knows a certain word, and understands the idea it conveys, it 
is no longer a drudgery for him to learn more about it: 7 ¢., learn 
the letters of which it is composed. It is undoubtedly a fact, as 
proved by the experience of many good teachers, that children will 
learn the letters in connection with words, as quickly, if not more 
quickly, than they will learn the letters alone, and they will at the 
same time be reading intelligently, and making a real mental growth. 
They will not learn to spedl all the words at once, and the teacher 
should not be in a hurry to require this part of the work, for spelling 
is a very difficult subject, and should be presented gradually, resery - 
ing the greatest difficulties until the pupil has acquired some strength 
of mind and confidence in his own ability by “learning to read.” If 
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parents find that their children can read intelligently in sentences, 
and are gradually learning the letters, they will not complain if they 
do not learn to spell at once. And not more than three words need be 
taught before the pupil can read a sentence. Our way would be to. 
teach three words the first lesson, and put them together in a sen- 
tence. For instance, teach cat, ran, and the, as isolated words. 
When the child can recognize them, direct his attention to them ar- 
ranged thus, “The cat ran.” ‘The little one will be surprised and 
delighted to find that he can actually read, and understand what 
he reads, and will be much more likely to remember the three words 
than he would one if presented alone. The next day he may have 
forgotten one or more of them, but review, and teach him by way 
of encouragement, the new word rat, and the sentence, “The rat 
ran.” For the next lesson teach a/, and the sentence, “ The cat ran 
at the rat.” Other words than these might perhaps answer the pur- 
pose as well, if used in a similar way. These are the words used 
in the first lesson in Harvey’s First Reader, accompanied by a pic- 
ture of a cat catching a mouse.. They will do as well as any, 
although the words are not of so much consequence as the method 
of using them. We will remark, however, that among. the many 
primary readers that we have examined, none conforms so closely 
to our own ideas in general, as Harvey’s. In this, however, as in 
almost all primary readers, the subject is presented too fast: too 
many new words are given with each lesson. Every new word that 
the child learns should be impressed and made intelligent and inter- 
esting by using it in a variety of sentences, with other words pre- 
viously learned. All have doubtless noticed the propensity of chil- 
dren for repeating what they have learned to say or do. Not con- 
tent, like their elders, with once mastering a thing, they have no 
sooner accomplished a task suceessfully, than they want to do it 
again, and again, and again, many. times. This is. nature’s way of 
impressing and making indelible. what has been. learned, and in 
teaching children this propensity should be indulged. Within 
reasonable limits, children will learn more (that is, acquire more 
culture and permanent knowledge) by repeating what they aiready 
know, than by constantly undertaking new tasks. “Make haste 
slowly” is the golden rule of primary teaching, which many acknowl- 
edge, but nearly all teachers as well as authors constantly violate. 
The first. few lessons of the Reader referred to, are excellent in this 
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respect, but the dose is rapidly increased, until we find from 12 te 
16 new words with each lesson, and only a few sentences in which 
to illustrate them. This is cramming, and it is none the less dis- 
astrous to the child because public sentiment requires it. Authors 
make books to sell; the erroneous idea of economy in school books 
which now prevails, limits the number of readers in a series to five : 
the number of words to be learned is so great that it is necessary to 
introduce a large number of new words into each lesson. The re- 
sult is superficiality and mental confusion, where there ought to be 
thoroughness and healthy mental discipline. A good teacher will 
remedy this by taking only part of a lesson at once, and making 
many uew sentences of her own. But, very few will take the 
trouble to de this, and there ought not to be any necessity for doing 
it: if we are to have books, they should be so well adapted to their 
purpose that they will not need to be revised by the teacher. 
There should be more and better graded primary readers, even if 
the higher grades have to be slighted. A child who has been prop- 
erly taught during the first few years of his course in reading, will 
not be so seriously injured by after errors, and his later work can 
be supplemented with newspapers and other books. 

To teach children successfully, it is necessary to make child-nature 
a study, to proceed cautiously and intelligently, never opposing na- 
ture, but imitating her methods and supplementing her work. The 
mind is not a mere eavity to be filled, but a stomach to be fed, in 
which the feod supplied must be thoroughly digested and assimi- 
lated, in order to be of any use te the system. ‘There isa mental as 
well as a physical dyspepsia. 


WE endorse heartily the sentiment of Prof. Wood in his article, 
“The Teacher and his Church:” “Keep the church and school sepa- 
vate.” If there are good reasons for the separation of church and 
state, so there are equally good reasons for the separation of church 
and school. Such is the law, let it be the practice. This does not 
necessarily banish religion from either, but it does banish sectari- 
anism, and insures religious freedom to all. The teacher who can 
not separate moral instruction from the tenets of his own peculiar 
belief, would be more at home in a theological schoo) of his own 
church, than in the publie schools. 
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IN giving the list of teachers who have received state certificates, 
last month, mistakes occurred in the names of Mr. and Mrs. Tip- 


ton, of Dawson County. They should have been J. M. Tipton, and 
Mrs. 8. E. Tipton. 


Some of the letters we receive contain proof that there are teachers 


in Nebraska who do not know how to spell the names of the coun- 
ties that they live in. 


Ir people tried half as hard to de good and wise as they do to 


make others think they are so, the world would be much better 
than it is. 





MISCELLANY. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEWARD, November 13, 1876. 

Ed. Teacher :—The institute for Seward County commenced on 
Monday, Oct. 23d., with a fair attendance of teachers, and the num- 
ber increased with the interest during the week. There were about 
40 in attendance. Prof. Parkinson, of York Vounty, was in attend- 
ance from Monday until Tharsday morning, doing good work for us 
Prof. MeKenzie was with us only one day. Prof. Thompson was 
with us Thursday and Friday. With this corps of instructors, we 
could not fail to be much profited and highly interested. Monday 
evening was deyeted to a lecture on compulsory education, by 
T’. M. Skinner, and several essays, select readings, and fine music. 
Tuesday evening Prof. McKenzie gave us a lecture on schools and 
teaching generally, which was well appreciated by both teachers and 
citizens. Wednesday evening Rev. Marvin lectured, and Prof. Par- 
kinson gave a select reading. Thursday evening Prof. Thompson 
lectured on the subject of the origin of words or language, which 
was highly instructive and interesting. There were a number of 
essays, and selectZreadings by Prof. ‘Thompson from Mark Twain’s 
“Innocents Abroad.” Friday afternoon there was a county teach- 
ers association organized for Seward County, with a large number 
of members to begin with. ‘Thus altogether, we feel that our insti- 
tute, although not as largely attended as was hoped, has been a suc- 
cess, and we are all profited by it. J. D. MesseNnGER, Uo, Sup’t. 





LITERATURE. 





Frebel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Family consist of the following 
vets of material, each put up in a strong paper box with pretty chromo- 
lithograph cover: No.1. Stick-Laying—500 assorted sticks, one, two, three, 
four, and five inches long, and 265 designs on twelve plates; 2, Drawing— 
ene elate grooved in squares on one side, three slate pencils, and 94 designs 
on 12 plates; No.3, Perforating or Pricking—two perforating needles, one 
perforating cushion, 20 sheets of paper ruled on one side, and 93 designs on 
12 plates; No.4, Weaving—one steel weaying needle, 20 mats of assorted 
colors and widths, with corresponding strips, and 60 designs on 12 plates. 
No one wko is not already a professional kindergartner can give these ma- 
terials an intelligent examination in connection with the printed explana- 
tions which accompany them, without obtaining a more intelligent idea, 
and a more favorable opinion of the kindergarten or child-cul‘ure system, 
as the basis of a symmetrical, thorough, and practical education. While 
simply as amusements, they take the place of toys, dolls, and candy, they 
train the eye to observe carefully, the hand to work skillfully, cultivate the 
taste, stimulate the imagination, awaken thought, and promote cheerfu!- 
ness and mental vigor. The most suitable place for kindergarten work is 
certainly at home, and the most suitable teacher is the mother herself. Of 
course the mothers will have to be educated for this work, and a good way 
to make a beginning in this direction is for each mother to get a set of 
these occupations and attempt the task of directing her children in the use 
ofthem. It is hardly possible to make so great # failure that mother and 
child will not both be benefited in some degree. The expense is but 75 cents 
for each set. How many mothers will try the stick-luying set for a Christ- 
mas present this year? (Send to E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort St., New York.) 


Matilda Fletcher’s Practical Ethics for Schools and Families is an elemen- 
tary work which might have been of considerable value if it had been writ- 
ten in the narrative form; but for some unaccountable reason the author 
has cut it up into formal questions and answers, aiter the fashion of the 
“good old times,” when it was thought to be more valuable for a child ta 
repeat a formula than to think, and express himself in his own language. 
The method is now happily almost obsolete, and we can think of no good 
reason why one should want to revive it. With children it teaches them to 
memorize meaningless combinations of words at the very time when they 
need most to observe, think, and talk. With older pupils it is such a hin- 
drance to intelligent study as to make it a drudgery to even read the 
text. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., Chicago. Price, $1.00.) 
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Masson's Dictionary of the French Language ia a neat and compact French- 
English and English-French dictionary of convenient size for students, and 
which bas some distinctive features which add toits value. Among these are 
a jist of diverging derivations or doublets of the French language, chreno- 
logical and historical tables, table of French coins, weights, and measures, 
&c. The words defined are printed in full face type, which is a considerable 
adventage in finding words. Price, $12.50. (Macmillan & Co., 21 Astor 
Place, New York.) 

In this connection we will cal! attention to the valuable list ot educa- 
tiongl, literary, scientific, and reference worss published by this firm. 
Their publications are mainly composed of standard works, and their list 
of authors includes some of the most eminent authorities in their respec- 
tiye departments, in the world. Educators and professional men will de 
well to have their catalogue at hand. 


White’s Manual of Arithmetic is emphatically a pedagogic work. It te 
not an Arithmetic, but a manual of methods of teaching arithmetic, It is 
te accompany the author’s series of “Graded School Arithmetica,” and 
contains the solution of many problems in those books. But while these 
solutions are in one seuse a “ key” to the author’s books, they are alse 
models of solutions which will be useful to all teachers, and the methods 
and suggestions will be as useful with other text books as with them. 
There is certainly a great need of improvement ia methods of teaching 
arithmetic, especially in primary wozk, and we think this handbook is 
well 2dspted to assist in this work. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States is written by John A Stew- 
art, but according to a fashion which is becoming quite common, it bears 
thé name of the publishers instead of that of the author, It isa volume of 
800 pages of cenvenient form for school use, clearly printei and finely 
illustrated. The appendix contains the Declaration, Constitution, Articles 
of Confederation, historical and chronological tables, &c. The pronouno- 
ing vocabularies at the close of each chapter are an excellent feature. - (J. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Tue Bureau of Education bas issued a special report on The Public Li- 
braries of the United States: Their History, Condition, and Management. It 
is a volume 0° nearly 1,200 pages, and has been about two years in prepa- 
ration. It is one of the most valuable documents that the Bureau has issued. 
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